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SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY PART OF THE 
LIFE OF MARY MITCHELL. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

I had now lived in the family of my kind 
fatherly friend Joseph Jacob, nearly fourteen 
years, in which time I had many opportunities 
ofattending Friends’ meetings, which I generally 
did when there was a marriage or funeral, also 
when meetings were appointed by Friends who 
travelled in the ministry; to which I used to be 
invited, and many times they proved to my sat- 
isfaction ; but when Friends were led to touch 
upon points of doctrine, with which I did not 
uvite, I was not well pleased; being then ignorant 
of the spring of true Gospel ministry, I did not 
know but they might choose their subject, and be 
silent on those heads if they chose it ; but now 
wy rest in those opinions being broken up, they 
began to loose their strong hold, and my mind 
was brought intoa good degree of resignation, to 
embrace the Truth wheresoever it should appear; 
and feeling the draught to unite with Friends to 
increase, the pressure on my mind became so 
great, that I was induced to examine their 
principles with candor, and read their writings 
without prejudice, from which I derived much 
satisfaction. But after all I heard or read, I 
found there was something still wanting, unto 
which I had not attained; this was how to dis- 
tinguish between the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, and the movings and stirrings of the 
natural mind; and this knowledge I did not 
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{attain unto until I ceased from reasoning, and 
became still and quiet in my mind; then it was 
[ learned in holy silence what the will of the 
Lord was concerning me, and I saw clearly it was 
required of me to separate from those with whom 
I had walked in religious profession, and unite 
with Friends. But oh! the cross was so great, 
that my obedience did not at first keep pace with 
knowledge; Idelayed a short time, knowing 
such a step in me would be a very great trouble 
to my dear mother, and to other connexions, and 
surprise most of my acquaintance, who'supposed 
me to be established in the way in which I had 
walked for several years; they were generally 
unacquainted with my exercise, for I could not 
reveal it toany foratime. But finding I could 
not obtain peace without obedience to the man- 
ifestation of the Divine will, which had been so 
clearly revealed that there was no room to doubt, 
T acquainted my dear mother therewith ; but 
she was exceedingly grieved, which took great 
hold of me, and came the nearest to divest me of 
the little strength and resolution which I had, of 
any thing I met with; and though I rejoiced in 
having found what I had been secking after, yet 
to see my dear mother so grieved, was hard to 
the natural part in me. She was a religious 
woman, but, not having seen beyond water bap- 
tism and the outward supper of bread and wine, 
she looked upon it as though I denied those 
institutions that were (as she believed) of Divine 
authority, and to continue in the church to the 


end of time, and that I had embraced many 
errors. 


In this time of deep conflict it pleased the 
Lord to give me an impression of what the awful 
consequence would be, if I refused to yield 
obedience to the manifestation of his will. [then 
gave fully up to the heavenly vision, and in- 
formed my kind friend, Joseph Jacob, how it was 
with me; he had observed me to be under great 
exercise of mind, but had not said any thing to 
me on the subject; but now saw the time was 
come for him to encourage me; and the encour- 
agement I received from him proved strength- 
ening to my weak mind. And now I took 
another opportunity to inform my beloved 
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parent and other connexions, that I could 
not attend meetings with them; for until 
this time they had some hope that I should not 
forsake their meeting; but now losing all hope 
of me, their trouble was renewed, and many tears 
were shed. Although many years are passed 
since that affecting scene, the bitter conflict is 
not forgotten, when nature and grace so struggled 
in my heart, that had not my soul been supported 
by a power superior to nature, I should have 
fainted ; but having received the impression 
before mentioned, I dared not to look back, but 
from this time steadily attended Friends’ meet- 
ings, which being taken rfotice of by my acquaint- 
ance, I soon beceme the subject of conversation 
for a time ; and various were their opinions con- 
cerning the motive of the change they beheld in 
me; but the more religious among my acquaint- 
ance lamented my defectien, supposing I had 
been perverted by arguments made use of by 
some persons ina time of weakness, in order to 
draw me to their way of thinking, but this their 
supposition was groundless. I had been favored 
to stand well with my friends and acquaintances 
in a general way, and believe I was beloved by 
some, who were also dear unto me, and my with- 
drawing from their communion was no small 
trouble to them, and some few endeavored to re- 
gain me ; but through Divine help I was favored 
to stand my ground, and felt satisfied in my 
mind, that if 1 kept my place as I ought to do, 
they would be convinced of the integrity of my 


intention in separating from them, and we should 
enjoy satisfaction in each other’s company again, 
which came to pass in a short time afterwards, 
according to the faith given me. 

I would now advert a little to the subject of 
water baptism, and the outward supper of bread 


and wine. I had read considerably on those 
subjects, but did not meet with full satisfaction ; 
but after a time felt my mind entirely released 
from all concern about them, and clearly saw I 
had nothing to do with them, but was to leave 
those outward things to such who did not see 
their way to getalong without them. It appears 
to me, that though they might have been of 
some use to some of the believers who were ina 
weak or infant state, yet they are not necessary 
where the Gospel is revealed, and received in 
its purity, simplicity and spirituality, free from 
all human mixture, and is witnessed to be in- 
deed as the Apostle declared, “ the power of God 
unto salvation.” 

Through infinite goodness, being thus favored 
with the visitation of the day-spring from on 
high, and the day-star having in degree arisen 
in my heart, by the light thereof I was given to 
see it was my duty to let fall the names: of 
Baalim out of my mouth, and call the months of 
the year, and days of the week, by their proper 
numerical names; I also saw it to be my duty to 
use the plain scripture language, of thee or thou 
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to one person, using you only to more than one: 
also to lay aside the useless parts of my dr : 
being a few superfluous things in use at that 
time; I say a few things, because after I took 
the profession of religion on me, I was gene 
careful to observe the Apostle’s advice to @hiris. 
tian women, and so was kept in a good degree of 
moderation with respect to my apparel; and [ 
found it right for me to lay aside vain compli- 
ments, and to call people by their names, except 
there was something that rendered it proper to 
add for distinction’s sake; and as things were 
opened to me, and rested on my mind as duty,T 
was made willing to give upto them. Yet thus 
to appear singular, could not be without a cross; 
but yielding obedience unto what appeared tobe 
Divine requisition, the reward was peace, and 
that was of more value to me than the whole 
world! Though I often found myself weak, yet 
I never felt wavering; for as my acquaintance 
with the pure seed of the kingdom increased, the 
more. I*beheld of the glory of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, as itis at this time revealed to those who 
are willing to receive it pure and unmixed, free 
from human wisdom, and every thing appertain- 
ing to the creaturely part in man, which must 
be abased that the name of the Lord alone 

be exalted in, and over, all that is of man ; itis 
then that the Lord becomes all‘in all unto his 
people, and they are made his willing people in 
this the day of his power. 

In this time of infancy, trials and conflicts, it 
pleased Divine Goodness to put it into the hearts 
of several of bis servants to speak comfortably 
and encouragingly to me, particularly dear 
Susanna Hatton, at that time on a visit from 
Ireland to Friends in America. She sympathized 
with me in the deep conflicts which she knew! 
should have to pass through for the Great Master's 
sake. She was indeed a nursing mother to me; 
and through Divine help, mercifully extended, 
I was enabled to persevere in the way cast up; 
and my mind became more enlightened, 
my heart more enlarged with respect to the 
excellent discipline established amongst Friends; 
and believe I might have spoken to business in 
the church, under a proper qualification, but fear 
and diffidence kept me silent some years: at 
length I gave up to what I apprehended was 
required—my zeal increased; and having & 
strong desire that there might be a reformation, 
believe I carried some things too far, not en 
considering that though it is good to be zeal 
affected always in a good cause, yet if our seal 
not mixed with knowledge, and directed 
sound judgement, we are likely to err, and in 
of helping, we shall hurt the cause. I think 
have seen it to be an indispensable duty, in those 
concerned to be active in such a work, to 
over their own spirits, to keep self down, and wait 
for a right qualification, and not through impa- 
tience rush into works in their own time and way- 
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AN ACCOUNT OF ANTONIA BOURIGNON. 


She was born in the town of Lisle, in French 
Flanders, in the beginning of the year 1616, of 
John Bourignon and Margaret Becquart. Her 
mother died in 1641, and Antonia remained her 
only heiress. In her young years she spent 
whole nights in prayer: One night, in a most 

found penitence, she said, O my Lord, what 
must I do to please thee? ‘ For I have nobody 
toteach me.” ‘She was answered, forsake all 
earthly things. Separate thyself from the love 
of the creatures, deny thyself.” She replied, 
“ by thy grace I will do it, Lord.” 

She came to the archbishop of Cambray, 
Monsier Vanderburgh, and told him that God 
required her to live like the first Christians, dis- 
engaged ftom all earthly things, and from the 
love of herself, and that many would follow her. 


. He observed to her, “ We cannot live upon 


nothing.” She said, ‘ We will labor on the 
ground, and have our necessaries from the fields, 
without asking money of those who would come 
thither. Poor and rich shall be alike welcome to 
us, as we shall only aim at mere necessaries and 
toplease God.” The archbishop gave his consent. 
A widow offering a piece of ground at a village 
called Blatton, A. B. purchased it, and began 
building a house upon it.* 

The Jesuits, learning the design she had of 
establishing a Christian life in a community, 
importuned the archbishop with so much earn- 
estness, and so many calumnies against her, 
that they entirely changed him, and he retracted 
his permission. She remonstrated to him here- 
upon, and forewarned him that his time was 
short. He died about six months after. 

In 1653, about the 37th year of her age, she 
undertook the care of a hospital of female 
orphans in Lisle. She employed her own sub- 
stance to maintain them, and her time to instruct 
them. Such good order and strict discipline 
were established in this house, that the citizens 
desired servants out of it, being found to be 
honest and faithful. Bat things afterwards 
taking a worse turn, the Jesuits, her great 
enemies, got the oversight of this hospital. 

After this she went into Holland and Holstein, 


* Thave by me a well written spology for her, con- 
taining 450 pages in a large octavo, printed at London 
in 1699. The author says, that from the eighteenth 

of her age to her death, she made Jesus Christ 
constant pattern ; her great werk being to follow 


_ his example and doctrine. For this purpose she deter- 


mined never to marry, that she might have no incum- 

ce, or impediment in pursuing this one great 
Object. Her father had promised her in marriage to 
&iich French merchant. She, dreading the conse- 
quence to her soul of such a marriage, retired penny- 
less, until (by the mediation of the above said Van- 
derburgh, archbishop of Cambray) her father promised 
hot to urge her to marry, and to allow her the full 


freedom of serving God in the perfection she desired.| * What he writes of her is here very much abridged. 


where she met with many and great hardships, 
and violent persecutions from the Lutheran 
priests, as both the magistrates and the rabble 
were readily incensed by them into an outrageous 
fury. She resided in peace for some time at 
Hamburgh, and at Lutzburgh, in East-Friesland ; 
| but afterwards each place became too hot for her 
| longer continuance ;, while her friends at Sleswick 
|endured much from the rage of the priest and 
‘people there. She came at last privately to 
| Franeker, in West-Friesland, where she ended 
her days. 

The following is a part of the character which 
her apologist gives her, viz. That she had a 
good memory, a clear judgment, a cheerful mind, 
an agreeable temper, a lively spirit, abundance 
of temporal goods, and all the advantages that 
could be desired to lead a pleasant and honorable 
life in the world; yet, in the flower of her age 
she despised all these, to follow Jesus Christ, in 
a life of poverty, contempt, and persecution ; and 
perseveged in it till death. She was ready to do 
the meanest offices, a servant to others; very 
diligent in her affairs, doing every thing with 
foresight and in good order: yet her chief plea- 
sure was to delight in God, in solitude, and to 
bring to light what he gave her for the salvation” 
of souls ; and when out of solitude, her endeavor 
was constant to keep her spirit always united to 
God, and in a state of continual care for the good 
of others. Truth was the rock-on which she 
stood firm, not judging according to passions, but 
according to equity ; not despising the good that 
was in her enemies, nor excusing the evil that 
was in her friends; putting by all unprofitable 
speculations, about which men are apt to dispute 
to no purpose. Her simplicity and sincerity of 
heart, her lowliness and poverty of spirit, her 
faith, patience, and resignation, her firmness, 
her knowledge in divine things, were admirable. 
Her life was a continual prayer to God, whether 
working, writing, eating, walking, or travelling. 
Every thing gave her occasion of begging his 
help, blessing him for his favors, or adoring and 
celebrating his perfections : [With much more of 
the like import. ] 

Dr. Ant. de Heyde, a-famous physician of 
Middleburg in Zealand, in a Latin dissertation, 
writes of Antonia Bourignon as follows:* 

Having learned, in her younger years, that 
Christ and his apostles lived free from temporal 
cares and earthly desires, that they might care 
and seek for the things which are above, she ex- 
pressed a wish of travelling, to find out the 
country where the Christians now live. Her 
parents telling her that she already lived among 
Christians, she could not believe it, observing the 
vanity and earthly-mindedness of her neighbors 
and acquaintances. 
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As she grew up, she denied herself in meat, 
drink, apparel, and every thing else; eating, 
drinking, and wearing no more than what was 
absolutely necessary for the support of life. This 
she did, both that she might not be a slave to 
any habit, too fond of any of the creatures, 
and that she might bestow on the poor, the sick, 
and the distressed, what she had beyond her own 
necessity, which she imparted to them in the 
most private manner. 

In educating the poor female orphans, in the 
hospital at Lisle, she continued nine years, with- 
out any obligation but the hope she had of 
training them in the fear of God, and forming 
them to be true Christians ; freely employing all 
her industry and worldly substance in this good 
view. She was tossed with manifold afflictions 
and persecutions, but her refuge was in Godalone, 
and that with such an assured hope that she was 
never confounded. The Lord wonderfully guid- 
ed, preserved, and delivered her out of the hands 
of wicked men, and committed her to the care of 
such as were truly good, who were ready to be 
helpful to her in all things 

It is worthy of observation, that a female so 
simple as A. B. should, without study or medita- 
tion, commit to writing so many solid and saving 
truths, expounding and resolving therein such 
difficulties as had before appeared inexplicable. 
She was moved to write, against her natural 
inclination, only for promoting the glory of God 
and the good of her neighbor, far from the pros- 
pect of any temporal advantage; but on the 
contrary, foreseeing that she must suffer much on 
account of those very writings, as the event 
proved: For on this account the learned, of all 
sects and parties, pursued her with hatred, 
calumnies, and persecutions, even until her 
death: exceedingly was she traduced, and un- 
worthily stigmatized, by the churchmen, and 
such as were blindly led by them. 


—_—_—_-—~~+ep 
TRAINING. 


Francis Quarles, an old writer, who lived'in the 
days of Charles the first, says to parents: ‘ Be 
very vigilant over thy child in the April of his 
understanding, lest the frost of May nip his blos- 
soms. While he isa tender twig, straighten 
him ; whilst he is a new vessel, season him ; such 
ax thou makest him, such commonly shalt thou 
find him. Let his first lesson be obedience, and 
his second shall be what thou wilt. Give him 
education in good letters to the utmost of thy 
ability and capacity. Season his youth with the 
love of his Creator, and make the fear of his God 
the beginning of hisknowledge. If he have an 
active spirit, rather rectify than curb it; but 
reckon idleness among his chiefest faults. As 
his judgment ripens, observe his inclinations, 
and tender him a calling that shall not cross it. 
Forced marriages and callings seldom-—prosper 


Show him both the mow and the plow; and pre. 
pare him as well for the danger of the skirmish, 
as possess him with the honor of the prize,” - 


———__ -- + 4+ 


It is sometimes a serious and important qués. 
tion with the Christian, whether he is in hig 
right position, standing precisely where he should 
stand, in the order of God’s providence. Tp 
order to understand what we ought to do under 
such circumstances, we should be faithful, in 
the first place, to every obligation which our pre 
sent situation imposes; so that there shall be 
found within us no condemnations and rebukes 
of conscience for neglect of duty. And dig 
charging our duties in this manner, we should 
remain calmly and quietly where we are, till the 
providences of God shall so clearly open another 
situation, that conscience, enlightened by the 
Holy Ghost, (as the conscience of a truly con- 
secrated man always is,) shall condemn us for 
not leaving the present one. 


sicie-aeiegipeaiillasittlacs-o nae 
ON LIBERALITY OF SENTIMENTS. 


Could professors be contented with a modest 
confession of their own principles, and leave them 
to speak for themselves, without attempting to 
prove the opinions of others to be wrong ; the end 
in view would be answered, and no just occasion 
of offence given ; but an attack on the tenets of 
others, to which they may adhere with as much 
sincerity as we do to ours, is a species of perse 
cution, and proves itself to be so by its effects; 
for it naturally excites resentments and oppos- 
tion, which we know often lead even to war and 
bloodshed. 

ijescalaliaaiemaiie 


ON THE IMITATIVE PRINCIPLE. 


Education is the process by which a creature 
is conducted from the weak and imperfect con 
dition of new existence, to a state of maturi 
It takes place, therefore, in some degree wi 
respect.to the whole animal creation, which, by 
the constitution of nature, has this progress to 
pass through. In the inferior classes, however, 
it consists in mere corporeal change, effected by 
the sure operation of natural causes, without any 
adventitious aid. The young of many animals 
are dropped into the midst of all they want, 
furnished with faculties enabling them spontane- 
ously to make a proper use of what is provided 
for their nutriment. These might be called the 
favorites of nature, were not the extent of their 
enjoyments as limited as their procurement # 
easy. The youngof the more perfect animals 
are not qualified so soon to live independently. 
Strength and cunning are requisite to many, 
order to secure their subsistence and protect them 
from their enemies. A task, therefore, devolves 
upon their parents, which consists of two parts: 
the providing of food and shelter for their bodies, 
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and the instructing of them in those arts of life 
which they will hereafter have occasion to prac- 
tise. With regard to the latter, however, nature 
seems chiefly to rely upon that principle of imi- 
tation which she has implanted in the young of 
all animals, and which prompts them to make 
attempts at doing all they see done, till by re- 

ted trials they attain the power of doing the 
ike. This principle alone probably suffices for 
the education of animals in general, though in 
some instances we discern efforts in the parent 
to point and direct it. Thus, the parent bird is 
not content with flying in the sight of her young 
ones, but takes manifest pains in instructing and 
encouraging them to fly. 

Among the less civilized tribes of mankind, 
the imitative principle, with a slight degree of 
attention in directing it, constitutes almost the 
whole of education. The young savage, as soon 
as he is able to use his limbs, accompanies his 
father to the chase or the fishery, makes his little 
bow and arrows, sets his traps for small birds, in 
short, does in miniature all that he sees done by 
his elders, in copying whose actions, he places 
his utmost ambition. If active and ingenious by 
nature, he acquires every thing almost of his own 
accord, and gives no trouble to an instructor. 
He learns the use of language by imitation, 
selects his food and chooses his pastimes by imi- 
tation, adopts ceremonial observances and super- 
stitions by imitation, practises the arts of life by 
imitation ; and, in fine, squares his whole con- 
duct according to that principle. Some more 
curious points of knowledge or skill, some secrets 
which long experience has taught, may be com- 
municated to him by-his parents in the way of 
positive instruction; and constraint may be 
oecasionally used to force him to apply to a dif. 
ficult or laborious task. But, in general, this is 
unnecessary. The arts requisite in savage life 
are simple, and skill in them is to be obtained 
by repeated practice alone. Their obvious utility, 
and the honor gained by excelling in them, are 
motives sufficient to stimulate the emulation of 
the young; and what they imitate, they soon 
equal. With modes and habits of life, senti- 
ments and opinions are acquired, and thus the 
hew generation becomes an exact copy of the 
old. This is what may be called natural educa- 
tion. Its effects, as far as they go, are certain ; 
and there is no more ‘doubt that the young of 
the human species thus brought up will resemble 
their parents, than that the young of any other 
animal will do so. This education prevails in 
its utmost perfection among the savage Ameri- 
cans ; and it is curious to remark how, through 
its means, with scarcely any artificial instruction, 
and with the least possible restraint on freedom 
of action, the same end has been attained of 
forming a warlike character, with all its love of 
glory, fear of shame, endurance of hardship, and 


Contempt of pain and death, which was effected | fective. 
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by the severe and unnatural rigors of the Spar- 
tan discipline. : 

Even in civilized societies a greater share of 
education is entrusted to simple imitation than 
is, perhaps, generally conceived. The common 
exercise of the limbs, the practice of numerous 
little arts, the use of language itself, that noble 
distinction of man from inferior animals, are all 
imbibed without direct instruction. Manners, 
customs, the decencies of life, and even senti- 
ments of morality and religion, are in great 
measure derived from the propensity to imitate 
and adopt whatever is habitually heard and seen. 
Great part of the wisdom of the wise and of 
the virtue of the good is thus insensibly acquired : 
indeed, so much is done by it, that it may rather 
be made a question what else is requisite in edu- 
cation, than what is the efficacy of this. And 
surely if it can be shown that what is most valu- 
able to the man can be obtained at no other ex- 
pense than that of setting proper examples in the 
way of the child, for his spontaneous imitation, 
such a training will be thought preferable to the 
elaborate and uncertain process of artificial in- 
struction. 

It cannot escape observation, that in the list 
of things which young people are usually set to 
learn, some may be termed essential and others 
only subordinate; and though all persons will 
not agree in the particulars which are to be re- 
ferred to each of these classes, yet it will be 
generally allowed that the essential are such as 
exert the greatest influence upon after life. To 
secure these, though at the expense of the others, 
ought to be the care of every wise parent ; and the 
first step to it is, that parents themselves should 
resign the vanity of showing off their childern 
by forced acquisitions which are only admired in 
them as children, and are thrown by and forgot- 
ton on the approach to maturity. It is very 
much on their account that children are secluded 
from family society, and banished to boarding- 
schools, where they live in severe restraint or 
rude familiarity, estranged from all domestic en- 
dearments, and deprived of the means of know- 
ing any thing of that world which they are short- 
ly to enter. The mostagreeable view of human 
society, is that of an assemblage of human things 
of every age, sex, and condition, acting in their 
mutual relations to each other, mingling in 
serious and sportive occupations, and taking their 
several parts in the grand drama of life. In such 
a society it is that minds are formed, that know- 
ledge and manners make their silent progress, 
and that the imitative principle gradually leads 
on the young to the character and acquirements 
of maturity. Itis an assortment of individuals 
made by the hand of nature, in which all have 
duties to perform, pleasures to receive, and im- 
provements to make. Banish a part of what 
composes family, and the whole system is de- 
It should comprehend not only the 
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father and mother, the servants, and the child in Copy of a letter written by Evats Hroxs, to 


the cradle, but the rising youth in every succes- . 
sive gradation. From such a complete band, as rosy CRD SO, en 


it were, proceeds the full harmony of the churi- 
ties of life. The children of middle age look} Dear Frirenp, Rurus CLARKE,—After part. 
down upon the infants with tender affection, and |ing with thee at Humphreysville, we passed on 
up to the elder branches with a softened respect ; | pretty comfortably to Woodbury, where we ar. 
thus fostering emotions which are to make them | rived early in the afternoon, and procured a meet- 
amiable and estimable in future life. When the|ing the same evening, which was large, and I 
well growao boy employs himself in teaching,|hope a comfortable, edifying season to many 
conducting, and protecting his younger brothers | who attended. The Episcopal priest of that place 
and sisters, and the womanly girl assists her|was present, and passed away quietly, without 
mother in the cares of the nursery, what a fund | manifesting any dissatisfaction. The following 
of skill and patience are they acquiring for the|day we rude to Danbury, and had a meeting 
most important duties of men and women! there in the evening, to good satisfaction. A 
It may be made a general remark, that when| member who attended, at the close, manifested 
any one of the divisions of mankind is separated |a desire that we would tarry longer with them, 
from the rest, and forms a society apart, a generic |and have another meeting, but the way did not 
character is produced by virtue of the imitative|appear open in my mind for it, at that time, 
principle, widely deviating from that which it|From thence, we went directly to Friends, in 
would have maintained while mingled with thejour State, and visited all the meetings in Pur. 
mass. Thus the monastic societies, male and|chase Quarter that we had not attended in our 
female, have composed a race of beings, in their| way out ; except one at Salem ; they were gene- 
manners and sentiments scarcely preserving any|rally well attended, and some were very large,’ 
similarity with those of the world they have re-|by the coming in of the different societies, 
nounced. Those governments which have been| They were generally very solemn opportunities, 
desirous of training military men to the highest \and I was made glad in believing that the Lord, 
pitch of ferocity, have been careful to prevent|/our gracious Helper, was near to bless his own 
them from mixing in the scenes of civil life.| work, aud set home the truth delivered, to the 
Soldiers long coufined to a garrison, and sailors|several states of the people, and comforting the 
to a ship, are apt totally to forget their relation | hearts of the faithful ; to Him alone be the praise. 
to the community at large, and to become as-|I found the work very laborious, having a hea 
similated to a band of robbers in their den. The}jcold on me, through the time after I left thee, 
Zaporavian Cossacs are so sensible of the effects | until I got home, which still continues, though 


of this seclusion, that in their community, which|I am some better. I got home safe the 10th — 


is an association for blood and plunder, they ad-|inst. and the peace of mind and thankfulness of 
mit no women or children. I would not say any|heart I felt on my return, were more than af 
thing unnecessarily harsh of institutions among|ample reward for all my toil. I found my deat 
ourselves which many approve; but I might be| wife and children well, for which, with His other 
permitted to ask, what are those boasted virtues] mercies vouchsafed, my spirit was bowed in hum- 
of hardy resolution, unshaken fidelity to their|ble gratitude to the gracious Author of all out 
companions, steady combination against authori-| blessings, whose faithfulness faileth not, and 
ty, aod defiance of punishment and censure,|whose mercies are “new every morning.” I 
which are acquired at our public schools, but|have felt much for thy dear wife, since I 
qualities resembling those of the detached socie-|left you, and the more so I conclude, a 
ties above mentioned, and directly hostile to the |something I expressed in answer to a query 
principles which produce the welfare of society,|one of thy neighbors, affected in so serious & 
in general ? manner her tender feelings. When I expressed. 
What is the result of all these observations? | what I did, on that subject, it was in the sim 
That since the imitative principle has such a|plicity and integrity of my heart, not appre 
powerful operation upon the future character, |hending that’she in the least was implicated ia 
it is of the highest importance that proper ob-|the matter. My whole view on the subject was 
jects should be presented to it during the|to strengthen the mind of thy neighbor, whomi 
early years of life—and that due advantage|took to be an inquirer after the right way; and 
should be taken of its influence, to inculcate] believing as [ do, that nothing more fatal to @ 
those lessons which by no other means can be} growth in true religion can happen to the sil- 
so easily and efficaciously impressed upon the|cere inquiriag mind, than to be led into the 
youthful mind.— Dr. Athen. belief, that conversion from sin is effected by @ 
sudden shock on the human frame, which cai 
It is one among the maxims ascribed tobe effected many ways by only working on the 
Francis de Sales, “ A judicious silence is always | animal passions ; therefore I have long felt it my 
better than truth spoken without charity.” duty to endeavor to show to every honest inquirer 
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the danger and inconsistency of such belief; as 
I think it must necessarily lead those who: give 
way thereto, into much exposure, by laying them 
open to many temptations. For, by supposing 
themselves to be made whole in so sudden a 
manner, it will be likely to induce a spirit of 
pride, and lead them to imagine their condition 
to be much better than it really is. This, I 
believe, has been the case in many instances, 
wherein they have manifested a kind of triumph, 
while a fiery zeal has pressed them on; but 
after the heat of their spirits has cooled down, 
they have entirely declined and gone back into 
as bad, if not a worse state, than they were 
before, which can never be the case with a truly 
converted soul. Such a belief in some, may 
likewise leads to carelessness in respect to the 
great and necessary work of true Christian mor- 
tification, which is to know all the desires of the 
flesh, and of the will of man, brought down and | 
reduced into the perfect obedience of Christ,— | 
and this can only be effected, by many repeated | 
and deep baptisms of the Holy Ghost, as it is | 
only by these deep and repeated baptisus and | 
sufferings, that the true Christian learns obe- | 
dience to the will of his Heavenly Father, as is | 
implied in the saying of Christ to his disciples 
who desired an exalted station: ‘‘ Are ye able | 
todrink of my cup, (which is a cup of suffering 
and death) and to be baptised with the baptism 
that I am baptised withal?’’ And we see ( Heb. | 
5th and 8th) that even Christ himself “learned | 
obedience by the things which he suffered,” and 
that not for a day, a month, or a year only; but 
itis sometimes dispensed to man, in his fallen 
state, for many years, (as to Israel of old,) in 
order to bring him out of his fallen state, and 
that the old man may be fully crucified and made’ 
weet and fit for the kingdom of heaven, where | 
no unclean thing can enter, which true and real | 
conversion always prepares for. 
It is often the fervent prayer of my spirit, that 


BE KIND IN LITTLE THINGS. 


Little acts of kindness, gentle words, loving 
smiles—they strew the path of life with flowers: 
the sun seems to shine brighter for them, and 
the green earth to look greener ; and our Father 
in heaven, who bade us “love one another,” 
looks with favor upon the gentle and kind heart- 
ed 

To draw up the arm-chair and get the slippers 
fur father, to watch if any little service can be 
done for mother, to help brother or assist sister, 
how pleasant it makes home ! ‘ 

A little boy has a hard lesson given him at 
school, and his teacher asks him if he thinks he 
can get it. Fora moment the little boy hangs 
down his head, but the next he looks brightly 
up; “1 can get my sister to help me,” he says. 
That is right, sister, help your little brother ; 
and you are binding a tie round his heart that 
way save him in many an hour of dark trial. 

“TI do not know how to do this sum, but 
brother will show me,” says another little one. 

“ Sister, I’ve dropped a stitch in my knitting ; 
I tried to pick it up, but it has ran down, and 
I cannot fix it.” The little girl’s face is flushed, 


_and she watches her sister while she replaces the 


“naughty stitch.” ‘Oh, I am so glad!” she 
says, as she receives it again from the hands of 
her sister all nicely arranged ; ‘‘ you are a good 
girl, Mary.” “ Bring it to me’sooner next time, 
and then it will not get so bad,” says the gentle 
voice of Mary, as the little one bounds away with 
a light heart to finish her task. ; 

If Mary had not helped her, she would have 
lost her walk in the garden. Surely it is better 
to do as Mary did than to say, “Oh, go away, 
and do not trouble me,” or to scold the little one 
all the time you are doing the trifling favor. 

Brothers! sisters! love one another—bear 
with one another. If one offend, forgive, and 
love him still! and whatever may be the faults 


the many honest seekers scattered up and of others, we must not forget that, in the sight 
down as sheep without a shepherd, may be of God, we have faults as great and perhaps 
strengthened to wait, and trust in the Lord, and greater than theirs. 
lean not to their own understandings, nor put! Be kind to the little ones—they will often be 
confidence in man, “ whose breath is in his nos- | fretful and wayward. . Be patient with them and 
trils; for wherein is he to be accounted of ?” | amuse them. How often a whole family of little 
but “trust in the Lord, for in the Lord Jehovah | ones are restored to good humor by an elder 
iseverlasting strength ;” and He will surely arise | sister proposing some new play, and perhaps 
in His own time for the help of those who trust | joining in it, or gathering them round her while 
in Him with their whole hearts, and patiently | she relates some pleasant story. 
wait for Hiscoming. I must now conclude. and And, brothers, do not think, because you are 
With love to thyself and dear wife, in which my | stronger, it is unmanly to be gentle to your little 
wife joins, [ rest thy friend, brothers and sisters. A truly noble heart is 
Exras Hioxs. never joined with pride and rudeness. When I 
New Haven, Connecticut. see a youth kind and respevtful to his mother, 
and gentle and forbearing to his brothers and 
sisters, I think he is likely to grow up to bea 
No two things differ more than hurry and , useful man. And that this may be so, pray to 
dispatch. Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, | God to give yous his Holy Spirit that your heart 
dispatch of a strong one. may be right in his sight. 
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“THe Munitions oF Rocks.”—Be thou, 
O Lord, within me, to strengthen me; without 
me, to watch me; over me, to cover me; under 
me, to hold me up; before me, to lead me; be 
hind me, to bring me back ; round about me, to 
keep off mine enemies on every side. 
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We give the following short chapter, as a sam- 
ple of the work advertised in another column by 
N. Richardson. 

From “Conversations, Discussions and Anecdotes of Thomas Story.” 
THE RESURRECTION. 


I had no more dislike to priests than to others, 
as men, yet, when any of them and I happened 
to come into the same company, or place, they 
usually fell into some visible disorder and uneasi- 
ness, though I said nothing to occasion it— which 
I took therefore to arise from a prepossession, 
and genera! prejudice and enmity against Friends, 
supposing them to be enemies to their persons as 
to their errors. And one of them coming, oc- 
casionally, into a place where I was, all of a 
sudden, and in a confused manner, without any 
occasion given to lead to it, cried out; “ You 
deny the resurrection.” I replied, that he had 
not heard me say anything on that subject. 
Then said he, “The people you have joined 
yourself to, deny it.” I replied, I did not under- 
stand they denied the resurrection, and ‘that 
Christ, to prove the resurrection, adduced that 
Scripture’ where it is written, “‘ But, as touching 
the resurrection of the dead, have you not read 
that which was spoken unto you by God, saving, 
I am the God of Abraham, and the God of isaac, 
and the God of Jacob; God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living.” If then Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob had attained the resurrection 
from the dead, in Christ’s sense of the resurre- 
tion, and yet the bodies of those saints then re- 
mained in the earth, something else must be 
meant by the resurrection of the dead, than 
terrene bodies. 

Then said the priest: “I believe that Abra- 
ham, &c., did arise not only to a state of righte- 
ousness in this life, but also to a state of glory in 
heaven, after his death.’”’” Then said I; “ Since 
he attained a first and second resurrection, he 
completed that state without the resurrection of 
this outward body, for of a third resurrection we 
read not, and of a second, by implication only.” 
And so the matter ended. 





Diep, at his residence in Bedford Co., Pa., on the 2d 
of 9th month last, NatHan Hammonp, in the 81st year 
of his age. His disease was consumption of the lungs ; 
he lay in a very weak and helpless situation fur about 


ten weeks, which he bore with great patience and 
resignation. He was an Elder of Dunning’s Creek 
Monthly Meeting for many years previous to his death. 
Theré are none left belonging to that meeting, who 
have so long and faitbfully attended it. 


Diep, on 4th day, 8th month, 15th, at her husband's 
residence, Huntingdon Co., Pa., Saran P., wife of 
Jos. D. Stackhouse, and daughter of the late Alexan. 
der and Eiizabe.h P. Shaw, of Philadelphia, aged 44 
years. 





» at Millvile, on the 25th of 6th month lagt, 
Saran, wife of Joseph Pilkington, near 60 years of age, 

This dear friend was a member of Fishing Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Millville, and she 
acceptably filled the station of Elder for many years, 


—_—_—_—-—~<e——___—- 


MORAL CULTURE. 


In books, in conversation, in example, in the 
country walk and by the fire-side, a high moral. 
ity, looking heaven-ward, but not always bring. 
ing religion into verbal expression, should be 
kept in view. Good and evil should each haye 
its own fixed position, and the difference be aceu- 
rately marked, so that even a child, as far as con- 
cerns his present condition, may distinguish be. 


tween them. He should be beguiled, by leading © 


questions, into forming a right judgement uponall 
the incidents containing in themselves examples 
of good and evil. This practice will improve the 
intellectual faculties, and lay a foundation ‘for 
the establishment of moral principles ; and, as 
the mind is gradually expanded, more enlarged 
views should be submitted to it, until, at length, 
the reasons may be assigned why virtue is good 
and vice evil. Toaccomplish these great objects, 
a perfect confidence must subsist between parent 
and child. The mind of the one should open in- 
stinctively to the love of the other ; for affection, 
and not severity, rules the heart. An austere 
parent will never know his child. Thisseems to 
to me the most affecting of human thoughts, and 
among the heaviest of human afflictions. Bat 


it is a common case. A father, thinking he bas 


a stern duty to perform, does it sternly. The 
child shrinks from an austere look, and pours his 
confidenee into more inviting ears. I have seen 
a child tremble before a father in the narration 
of a simple and unimportant event, although it 
contained nothing which could offend, and was 
recommended by the truth. This arose from want 
of a clear perception, whether it was safe or unsafe 
to disclose it ; or whether the account might be 
agreeable or offensive. This is, in évery respect, 
a most lamentable state of things, butit is no um 
common one. But when the instinctive confi- 
dence, which flows from the hallowed promptings 
of pure nature, has free play, the opposite pre- 
vails. If the child be allowed to obey his im 
ward impulses, his heart, like the flower expan- 
ding to receive the genial rays of the sun, will 
be opened to his parents. But the parent's love 
must be manifest to the child ; he must be om 
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yinced that it warms his bosom; and then the 
sympathetic feeling will prompt bim to rush into 
his parent’s arms, to disclose every fear and hope, 
every thought that pains, and every sensation 
that delights the heart. 


—_-~en— 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


From recently printed proceedings of the Aca- 
demy, we select the following interesting account 
of the ‘ Cutting Ant” of Texas, by S. B. Buck- 
ley :— 

Description. 

Neuter. Color, reddish brown. Adult 44 lines 
long. Female. Color, reddish brown. Length, 
without wings, 8} lines. Largest wings 1 inch 
Lline in length. Entire length, 1 inch 4 lines. 

Male. Resembles female, but is a little smaller, 
with its head and abdomen more acute. 

These ants have homes in the ground. A few 
of their under-ground dwellings have lately been 
brought to view by digging, in order to kill the 
ants, because they destroy what belongs to the 
farmer and borticulturist.. The extent of these 
ant galleries and cells isso great as almost to ex- 
ceed belief; but several of the excavations made 
to slay ants are within the incorporated limits 
of the city of Austin, and have been seen by hun- 
dreds of its citizens. The under-ground rooms of 


these cutting auts are rounded or oblong cavi- 
ties, all connected by cylindrical passages, of a 


diameter varying from one to three or even more 
inches. Some cells are six inches wide, by near- 
ly as many in height, and others twelve inches 
high, with a shorter diameter of some six to 
eighteen inches and the longer diameter three 
feet, and sometimes even more. These cham- 
bers are often one above the other, and again 
side by side; but on the whole, they do not 
seem to be placed with any apparent order, 
being scattered under-ground at various distances 
apart, from two inches to as many feet. Ina 
clay soil they appear to be coated or varnished with 
athin, dirty brown, waxlike secretion. In sandy 
’ ground, to keep the walls firm, they are plastered 
with a black limestone earth, abounding in por- 
tions of the prairies or river bottoms. This often 
has to be carried a distance of many rods; and 
then the amount of their labor and its results 
are truly wonderful, showing their kaowledge to 
be equal to that of any race of ants known. Their 
lowest chambers are generally ten and twelve 
feet deep, while the upper cells are rarely nearer 
the surface than eighteen inches. I extended a 
tape line down to the bottom of one, and found 
it seventeen feet deep; at one of their largest 
dens, a room was found sixteen feet beneath the 
surface, and several others were at near the same 
depth. At that place, the ground is dug out 
from twelve to sixteen feet deep,extending overan 
area having an average diameter of twenty-five 
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feet, all of which was filled with ant cells. Sev- 
eral large avenues (4—4 in. diameter) entered the 
bottom of this large den. On striking an avenue 
some ants were seen to enter it followed by others, 
loaded with barley, all coming from that under- 
ground passage. Where they got the barley was 
the question, which was finally solved by going 
to a stable more than three hundred feet dis- 
tant; from which ants were seen to descend, 
each with his barley grain, and enter a hole in 
the ground near the base of the stable, which was 
the only place in the vicinity where there was 
any barley. Another avenue on the other side 
is said to come out at the bank of a stream, 
between two and three hundred feet distant, 
where are some elm trees, from which the ants 
obtained bits of leaves, and carried them through 
said avenue into the base of theden. ‘That they 
have extensive under-ground passages, there is 
not the least doubt. A gentleman recently told 
me of an instance where they dug under or tun- 
nelled a stream to get into a garden. There was a 
large ant den across the stream, and for a long 
time the garden was safe from their depredations, 
but finally the cutting ants were seen there, carry- 
ing bits of leaves into a small hole in the ground. 
There was no ant den the vicinity, except the one 
across the creek, and as there were no dirt heaps 
on the surface of the ground in the garden, as 
there always are above an ant den, the inference 
was, that those cutting ants seen in the garden 
belonged to the tribe across the river ; if so, it is 
probable that some of their wise ones, when on 
the trees in the vicinity of their abode, beheld 
the fine things in the-garden, to obtain which, 
they advised tunnelling the stream. 

The question will naturally arise, how is it pos- 
sible for them to direct their course in digging 
those long under-ground passages so as to reach 
the surface at the wished for spot? Let those 
who ask, also answer; I only kaow that such 
long avenues exist, having thrust a long stick 
into oneat the bottom of one of their dens, and I 
have also seen the outer openings of many of 
them on the banks of rivers and streams, whose 
water gives the ants drink, and where food can 
easly be had from the trees and bashes usually 
found growing on the banks of streams in all 
prairie lands. 

At the large ant den in Austin, before spoken 
of, millions of working ants, and bushels of eggs 
and larvee, with great numbers of males and fe- 
males, were destroyed. As soon as a large apart- 
ment containing the eggs, larvae and winged ants 
was found, a fire was kindled forthwith among 
them, for which purpose, light, combustible staff 
was kept near. The eggs were of different sizes, 
belonging to opposite sexes, also showing, pro- 
bably, that they grow, and were in a greater or 
less advanced stage of development. The work- 
ers at first are very small, scarcely a line in 
length. The eggs mixed with minute young ants 
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were in asoft, grey spongy substance, apparently 
leaves, finely triturated and mixed with an ani. 
mal secretion. 

It is said they sometimes abandon their caves, 
when from long residence the chambers become 
filthy, or perhaps they are injured by heavy rains, 
or it may be that the ante desire a better situa- 
tion for provender. Whatever may be the cause 
they have been known to emigrate en masse, and 
after making new excavations, and dwelling in 
them a few years, to return again to their old 
first residence. It is probable that they have a 
division of labor, some nurse the young, and 
others provide food. In one instance I saw one 
cut off a segment of an elm leaf, and another 
seize it as soon as cut, and carry it away, but 
generally I have noticed that he who cuts also 
carries. When cutting, one mandible is insert- 
ed, and carried slowly along; the head swaying 
to and fro, and the other mandible moving its 
sharp point, apparently breaking the surface to 
lessen the thickness to be cut by the other. The 
ant often stands on the part of the leaf which he 
is cutting off, but he is careful to remove to a 
firm place before it is finally severed, which done, 
he seizes one edge of it with his mandibles, and 
with a rapid movement throws it on his head 
and thorax, so that its lower edge rests between 
the lobes of the head and the spines of the tho- 
rax, and the upper edge is aloft. Away he goes, 


and joins the busy throng in the main path, 


which looks asif the ants had a gala day, and 
were marching with banners flying. Lately, on 
the banks of the Colorado river, near Austin, I 
saw multitudes of ants in their path, going up 
hill with fragments of leaves, and hack berries 
(celtis), some entire, and others with a small 
portion cut off, to render them lighter and suita- 
ble to be carried by the smaller ants. The place 


at which they entered the ground was about six! circles, finally alighting near me, which was 00 


feet from the top of the bank. This pathway 
was steep, and even perpendicular for a distance 
of five or six inches, at a place about one foot 
below their doorway. The labor was severe 
to carry the berries up this path, but the strug- 
gle was great to get them to the top of the per- 
pendicular spot. In performing this feat the 
berry carriers met with many falls, often rolling 
one and two feet down the hill, but always stick- 
ing fast to their burdens, and trying again until 
they finally triumphed. One fell when near the 
top, and as he came up again, and was about to 
succeed, I touched his load with the point of a 
knife, and down it and ant went. His third at- 
tempt was put to the same test, but even then, 
hedid not get angry, or show the least impatience, 
but cheerfully took his berry and went up and 
in at the door of the long avenue. 

A lady lately showed mea safe where she kept 
sugar and sweetmeats, which drew swarms of 
small ants. The legs of the safe were then placed 
in vessels of water, and the ants did not succeed in 
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reaching the sweets during several days, but 
finally many of them were found in the sugar.— 
After some little study to discover how th 
got there, they were seen to drop on the safe 
from the roof at the distance of about two feet 
above.—These, however, were not the cutting 
ants, and I only mention their feats because they 
are similar to those related of ants by an Hast 
India officer. A gentleman told me that he sus. 
pended sugar by a string from a rafter in his 
house, to keep it from ants, but they went up 
and came down the string. They also were not the 
cutting ants, which rarely, if ever enter houses, 
The cutting ants often assist each other. I saw 
one which fell with a hack berry at the vertical 
place before named. The berry got loose from 
him, and instead of shouldering it again, he tried’ 
to drag it along, but was unable to pull it up the’ 
perpendicular. Many passed him and gave the 
cold shoulder ; finally a kind ant came and push¢ 
ed. By shoving and pulling the two succeeded 
in getting the berry to the top, when the assister 
immediately left, and started down the hill, 
They live on both animal and.vegetable food. I 
have seen them carry beth worms and bugs, 
Whole beetles and numerous elytra have been 
found in their cells, but nothing indicating that 
they lay up large stores of food, like some of the” 
Kast India ants, which have been seen to feteh 
their stores of corn to the surface to dry after’ 
heavy rains. The common tumble bug ( Canthon 
levis), in rolling his ball, sometimes heedlessly” 
backs up over a nest of the cutting ants, and falls” 
a victim, being overcome by numbers. Once lt” 
saw a very large one roll his ball into their 
midst, when he was fiercely attacked by the mul 
titude. At first he stuck his nose in the sand, 
or rather between his forelegs, but the bites be 
hind were so severe that he roused and flewia 


sooner done than an ant who had accompanied 
the flight, jumped to the ground, for a moment 
looked bewildered, then ran for home, it may be, 
to tell of his wonderful ride on the big bug. 
The damage which these ants do, is great, by 
destroying trees and vegetables. I know of one 
family who are about to leave a beautiful situa- 
tion near a fine spring, because the cutting ants 
have nearly killed their fruit trees and orna. 
mental shrubbery, especially roses, for whieh 
they have a peculiar fondness. They have beem 
known to strip a fruit tree of its leaves n@ 
single night. In some sections these ants pre 
vent the cultivation of fruit. Thousands of dok 
lars have been uselessly spent in attempts to kill 
them by blowing noxious gases into their dems 
or by placing poisons in the door-ways of theif 
dwellings. A knowledge of the habits and abodes 
of these insects shows the futility of such a 
tempts ; the fact is, but few of these can be reach 
ed by gas, let the bellows blow everso hard, nor 
can many be killed by poison, even if the most 
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deadly be placed within their door-ways, for as 
goon as they discover harm, they form a new 
entrance. The only effectual method of deatroy- 
ing them is to dig, and kill the females and 
young, When the neuters will soon perish. This 
jsso expensive that it will only be resorted to 
neara garden or dwelling, and as the cutting 
ants are scattered through western and central 
Texas, they probably never will be exterminated 
by man. 


THE ART OF THINKING. 


To think clearly is among the first require- 
ments of a public teacher. The faculty may be 
improved, like other faculties of the mind and 
body. One of the best modes of improving in 
the art of thinking, is to think over some sub- 
ject before you read upon it, and then to ob- 
serve after what manner it has occurred to the 
miod of some great master; you will then 
observe whether you have been tvo rash or too 
timid, in what you have exceeded, and by this 
process you will insensibly catch a manner of 
viewing questions. It is right to study not 
oaly to think, but from time to time to review 
what has passed; to dwell upon it, and to see 
what trains of thought voluntarily present 
themselves to your mind. It is a most superior 
habit of some minds to refer all the particular 
truths that strike them to other truths more 
general ; so that their knowledge is beautifully 
methodized, and that the general truth at any time 
suggests the particular exemplifications, or any 
particular exemplification, at once leads to the 
general truth, This kind of an understandng 
has an immense and a decided superiority over 
those confused heads in which one fact is piled 
upon another, without the least attempt at clas- 
sification and arrangement.— Sidney Smith. 


——— 9-2 —____—_ 


From the Scientific American. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


_ In the heavens above and the earth beneath ; 
in the liquid sea and the fluid atmosphere, we 
bebold boundless fields for scientific investigation. 
The members of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, are professedly 
devoted to such pursuits, and they meet annually 
in public assembly and give an account of their 


year’s labors. Their meeting, this year, was 
held at Newport, R. I. For several years a series 
of magnetic observations have been carefully 
made at the Girard College, Philadelphia, and 
Professor Bache of the Coast Survey has given 
4 very cautious and carefully prepared paper on 
the subject. This is of more importance than 
many persons at first-sight may imagine. We 
depend upon the operations of the magnetic 
needle for correct surveys of landed property, 
and for the safe guidance of our ships across the 
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ocean. As the magnet is subject to daily, 
monthly, and yearly variations, and as it is 
sometimes affected with sudden irregularities, 
which extend over the whole globe, and are 
called magnetic storms, we trust that such cbser- 
vations will ultimately lead to a correct know- 
ledge of the laws of terrestrial magnetism. 
Professor Henry of the Smithsonian Institute, 
read a most useful and practical paper on atmos- 
pheric electricity, a subject which he under- 
stands, we believe, better than any other person 
living. He accepts the theory of Franklin, ofa 
single electric fluid, in opposition to that of Du 
Faye, of a double fluid. He stands on opposite 
ground from the mass of scientific men in Amer- 
ica and Europe, but his position appears to be 
impregnable. During thunder-storms a portion 
of the earth is electrically in vacuo, while the 
thunder cloud above is charged in excess. In 
order to restore an equilibrium the lightning 
seeks the earth by the easiest and most direct 
road, hence the utility of lightning rods made of 
conducting metal to convey it silently to the 
ground. Many of these conductors placed on 
buildings contain spikes along their whole extent, 
like bristles on the spine of a hog. These are 
intended to attract the lightning from the atmos- 
phere, but they rather afford facilities for the 
lightning which enters the apex to pass off 
laterally and do mischief. Lightning rods should 
be round, continuous, and as suiooth as possible. 
Atmospheric Phenomena—Lightning Storms. 
—Professor Henry, also, delivered an interesting 
lecture on this topic. He commenced by recall- 
ing to remembrance some familiar truths. The 
prevailing winds in the United States are west- 
erly, especially in the higher currents. The 
general principles of the Espyan theory of storms 
may be considered established, namely, that a 
storm arises from a lower stratum of air becoming 
moist and warm, and rising by specific levity to, 
or through the upper current, by which it is 
carried easterly. The condensation of the moist- 
ure produces heat, and keeps up the upward 
motion, so that a fresh supply of the warmed 
stratum below keeps rising for am indefinite 
period. Many of the storms which pass out on 
the Atlantic, started at the very bases of the 
Rocky Mountains. But our summer thunder 
showers arise anywhere—sometimes many simul- 
taneously spring into existence over large tracts 
of the country. They usually all move easterly. 
These thunder showers are sometimes very local 
in their action, the whole disturbance being 
sometimes of less than halfa mile in altitude, 
and over a few miles of area. Professor Henry 
was satisfied that while Espy’s general views 
were correct, yet Dr. Hare was also right in say- 
ing that electricity plays an important part in 
storms; and Redfield, in saying that storms 
sometimes rotate. As to the source of the elec- 
tricity in the air, he showed that it was not the 
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friction of the winds on the earth, nor vegetation, 
nor evaporation, but that it was still unknown— 
unless we adopt Peltier’s hypotheses, that the 
earth is a great negatively electrified, insulated 
conductive, and the air is electrified by induc- 
tion. This will account for all the phenomena, 
and it has not yet received from scientific wen 
the consideration it deserves. 

The facts which show the correctness of this 
hypotheses are such as this, that a long insulated 
conductor showing no signs of electricity, will 
show them the instant that one end is brought 
nearer to the earth than the other. The lower 
end then becomes positive, the upper negative. 
Now the column of rising vapor in a storm is a 
partial conductor, in the right position to be thus 
electrified by induction from the earth. When, 
as in a thuoder storm, the vapor is dense, the 
quantity of electricity is sufficient to produce 

isruptive discharges ; but these discharges pro- 
duce only a temporary relief to the tension, since 
the column of vapor is continually renewed and 
electrified afresh by induction. A thunder storm 
consists usually of two clouds, one above and one 
below, between which flashes of lightning play, 
and this explains, to those who know that a 
point can receive a spark from a double conduc- 
tor, how the lightning rods, even of a city, are 
often struck and their points melted.— 

sindapantiipainedhe 
STRANGERS YET! 


Strangers yet! 
After years of life together, 
After fair and stormy weather, 
After travel in far lands, 
After touch of wedded bands,— 
Why thus joined ?—why ever met? 
If they must be strangers yet ? 


Strangers yet ! 
After childhood’s winning ways, 
After care, and blame, and praise, 
Counsel asked, and wisdom given, 
After mutual prayers to Heaven ; 
Child and parent scarce regret, 
When they part—are strangers yet. 


Strangers yet! 
After strife for common ends, 
After title of old friends, 
After passion fierce and tender, 
After mutual self-surrender, 
Hearts may beat, and eyes be wet, 
And the souls be strangers yet. 


S:rangers yet ! 
Strange and bitter thought to scan, 
All the loneliness of man! 
Nature by magnetic laws, 
Circle unto circle draws; 
Circles only touch when met, 
Never mingle-—strangers yet. 


Strangers yet! 
Will it evermore be thus— 
Spirits still impervious? 
Shall we ever fairly stand 
Soul to soul, as hand to hand ? 
Are the bounds eternal set, 
To restrain us strangers yet?- 
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' Strangers yet ! 
Tell not love it must aspire, 
Unto something other—higher ; 
God bimself were loved the best, 
Were man’s sympathies at rest ; 
Rest above the straia and fret 
Of the world of strangers yet! 
Strangers yet! 
R. Moncton Milnes, 
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THE TIDES. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


The moon is at her full, and, riding bigh, 
Floods the calm fields with light. 

The airs that hover in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night. 


There comes no voice from the great woodland round 
That murmured all the day ; 

Beneath the shadow of their boughs, the ground 
Is not more still than they. 


But ever heaves and moans the restless Deep ; 
His rising tides I hear, 

Afar I see the glimmeriog billows leap ; 
I see them breaking near. 


Each wave springs upward climbing towards the fair 
Pure light that sits on high ; 

Springs eagerly, and faintly siuks to where 
The mother waters lie. 


Upward again it swells; the moonbeams show, 
Again, its glimmering crest ; 

Again it feels the fatal weight below, 
And sinks, but not to rest. 


Again and yet again ; until the Deep 
Recalls his brood of waves ; 

And, with a sullen moan, abashed, they creep 
Back to his inner caves. 


Brief respite! they sball rush from that recess 
With noise and tumult soon, — 

And fling themselves, with unavailing stress, 
Up.toward the placid moon. 


Oh restless Sea, that in thy prison here 
Dost struggle and complain ; 

Through the slow centuries yearning to be near 
To that fair orb in vain. 


The glorious source of light and heat must warm 
Thy bosom with bis glow, 

And on these mountain wave; a nobler form 
And freer life bestow. 


Then only ‘may they leave the waste of brine 
In which they welter here, 

And rise above the hills of earth and shine 
In a serener sphere. 


————- 40 = 
LF WE KNEW.. 


BY RUTH BENTON. 


If we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowding round our neighbor’s way, 
If we knew the little losses, 
Sorely grievous day by day, 
Would we then so often chide him 
For his lack of thrift and gain— 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 
Leaving on our lives a stain? 


If we knew the clouds above us, 
Held by gentle blessings there, 
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Would we turo away all trembling, 
In our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shrink from little shadows, 
Lying on the dewy graes, 
Whilst ’tis only birds of Eden, 
Just in mercy flying past. 
If we knew the silent story 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our womanhood dare doom them 
Back to haunts of guilt again ? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing ; 
Joy hath many a break of woe, 
And the cheeks, tear washed, are whitest, 
This the blessed angels know. 
Let us reach within our bosoms 
For the key to other lives, 
And witb love towards erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives ; 
So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 
We may say, dear Father, judge us 
As we judge our fellow-men. 


+ ~e = 


JAPAN. 
Extracts from a letter to the New York Tribune. 

By a recent concession of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to the Foreign Powers, Japanese will be 
allowed to go from one open port to another in 
foreign vessels, and to leave the country under 
certain restrictions. These are, that they shall 
never return, and that a sum of money shall be 
left behind sufficient to support their families, if 
any. This is one step forward, for not only has 
expatriation under any circumstances been hither- 
to impossible, but an inhabitant of a province of 
the more powerful Daimios could not leave that 
province for another without permission. 

The foreign location question is one of daily 
increasing vexation to all foreigners who desire 
to effect a residence. The quarter assigned to 
them at the outset, and some additions subse- 
quently made, were long ago taken up. The 
Japanese now propose to open a small additional 
tract to foreign scttlers, but are determined and 
resolute in confining the foreigners to the low 
lands, when there are extensive bluffs convenient 
for residences, and lifted above the malaria of 
the swamps. The foreigners must be confined 
to the unhealthy lowlands, or the Japanese pro- 
ject of surrounding them with water would be 
abortive. The Japanese have managed—been 
permitted, perhaps, would be nearer the truth— 
to have thelr own way in the settlement of 
foreigners on Yokuhama Bay, by first virtually 
driving them from Kanagawa, and finally hem- 
ming them in at Yokuhama. Of the additional 
grant the Japanese propose to make to the foreign 
location, the French have secured one-fifth, to 
be held separate and apart to themselves, though 
there is not to-day a single house representing 
French mercantile interests. This setting up a 
separate nationality on foreign soil was tacitly, 
if not openly consented to by the American and 
English Embassies at Yeddo, wherein, I think, 
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The contest 
in China on this point is yet fresh in our remem- 
brance, when the decided stand taken by Consul 
Gray was generally approved. 

It is the opening of the first Japanese summer 
month, and the appearance of the country is de, 
lightful. Fields and bill-sides are clothed with 
the richest verdure. Horseback rides through 
the shaded country lanes are our principal re- 
creation. We have good horses, and these rural 
paths so interlace the surface of the island that 
we seldom repeat the same route. As we ride 
along, the scenery varies with every stage of pro- 
gress. Now our ride is through fields of wheat 
and barley, or along the dikes of the paddy fields. 
Now it is up the wooded hill slopes, through 
openings of oak, chestnut, and the fringed leaf of 
Japanese maple. Now under the dark shade of 
forests of fir and cedar, recalling by their look 
and pleasant balsamy smell the scenery of the 
temperate zone, or halting on a hill-top, we look 
down a terraced valley, a little alluvial expanse 
lying between two hill ridges, with a breadth of 
shade in either side, so tropical in its character, 
and in the density and richness of its foliage, 
that the sweet vales of beautiful Java seem again 
to be before us. There are the palms, and ina 
moment more the red Malay boys will spring 
with a shout from behind the hedge-rows, bear- 
ing delicious bananas and pines. The wind . 
drives a shower of dog-wood blossoms in our 
faces, recalling us from our tropical dream, as 
sprinkled water brings back to the cheeks the 
fainting life. We pass on through a never-end- 
ing panorama of landscape beauty. 

Warm days and wet days succeed each other 
in the proportion of one of the latter to two of 
the former, weather which stimulates vegetation 
to rapid growth. While our nights are warmer 
than the nights of May at home, our middays 
will average but a little higher range of the 
thermometer. It is the New York June without 
any extremes of heat at midday. 

We had our lamb and green peas a fortnight 
ago. Radishes have gone to seed; lettuce is 
fibrous ; strawberries, ‘‘snakeberries,” as the 
Japanese call them, are plenty in the fields— 
strawberries in size and color only, for they are 
dry and tasteless as the apples of Sodom. The 
apricots have more than half their growth; the 
good-for-naught cherries are turning red. Cu- 
cumbers of a little more than a finger’s size, 
brought to market in a little shallow straw baskets 
that hold two of them, are sold for a penny a 
basket. 


they have fallen into a grave error. 


I have seen no curiosity of vegetable growth 
greater than that of a Wistaria I came upon a 


few days ago. It grew at the foot of a high 
bank overhung with eryptomeria, where stood an 
old wayside shrine, Like the oak of Summer 
Chace, it was 


(« _— hidden to the knees in fern,” 
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while its creeping vines ran riot over a planta- THE WORD SELAH. 


tion of palms, stunted by this green serpent’s ; 
embrace and the branches of a large tree that ccna scat saldan Wie pita i 
had been felled by its side. Two feet above the] | oa stan ding at the end of a verse, apparen tl 


ground this Wistaria had a girth of five feet!| ,. aa : 
About fifteen feet from the ground it divided off ea " pllowing Yaforestion in taal 
into a multitude of snaky vines that extended | :.. 1 oanin g from the Bibliotheca Sacra, will be 


fifty feet horizontally over the tops of the stunted . 
palms, or twined around their trunks and among eae nek freee iperenere 


the branches of the fallen tree, a curious mass of| ,, . 
tangled growth. Its lilac-colored flowers swayed he ee Op Beet ee 
with the wind in pendulous racemes a foot and a 
half long. The Japanese dwarf this vine ex- 
tremely, training it also over arbors where its 
. long pendants have an effective display. The 
lilac-colored variety grows wild in the hills about 
Kanagawa. The pure white variety I have only 
seen cultivated as dwarfs ; it probably comes from 
some other part of the island. 


Hebrew Selah, which often occurs in the Psalms, 
as they found it, and the English reader often 
asks his minister or learned friend what it means, 
And the minister or learned friend has most often 
been obliged to confess ignorance, because it is 
a matter in regard to which the most learned 
; hawe by no means been of one mind. The Tar 
gums, and most of the Jewish commentators, 
give to the word the meaning of eternally forever, 
I have before spoken of the Azaleas. Nowhere | Rabbi Kimchi regards it as a sign to elevate the 
else in the world, I fancy, do they have their! voice. The authors of the Septuagint translation 
equals. I have seen the hill-tops all aglow with appear to have regarded it as a musical or ryth- 
their crimson petals, as though a conflagration mical note. Hender regarded it as indicating a 
was sweeping across. I have-seen the bushes or | change of note; Mathewscn asa musical note, 
small trees, as in Japan they might be called, | equivalent, perhaps, to the word repeat. Accord. 
bordering the woodland paths with a prodigal |ing to Luther and others, it means silence! 
display of purple, and scarlet, and crimson, and | Gesenius explains it to mean, “ Let the instra 
orange, and yellow, loading the air far and near | ments play and the singers stop.” | Wocher te 
with perfame in that inexhaustible profusivn | gards it as equivalent to sursomcorda—up, 
which nature sometimes loves to exhibit. I have; soul! Sommer, after examining all the seventy- 
picked the blossoms, and, throwing them down, four passages in which the word occurs, recogni- 
on the earth, have measured them as they rested | zes in every case ‘‘ an actual appeal or summons 
on their petals a foot in circumference! A} toJehovah. They are calls for aid and prayers to 
Montan peony lies before me whose broad disk, | be heard, expressed either with entire directness, 
not an exceptionally large one, measures two feet | or if not in the imperative, “Hear, Jehovah !” 
around. The Pawlownia (Pawlownia Imperialis or, Awake, Jehovah! and the like still earnest 
of Siebold) is now in bloom. It is indigenous | addresses to God that he would remember and 
to Japan, and might be easily mistaken for the | hear, ete. The word itself he regards as indies 
Catalpa, which it closely resembles. ting a blast of the trumpets by the priest. Se 
lah, itself, he thinks an abridged expression, used 


Two features in the Flora of Japan cannot for Higgsion Selah—Higgaion indicating $e 


fail to strike every observer—the beauty and | ; : 
great variety of sie: stg trees and iavéts, sound of _ ae instruments, and Selah a 
the same ‘extent and variety of flowering trees | V'8°TOUS blast of trumpets. 

and shrubs. Of these last, from the opening of Te eee 

Spring until now, there has been a constant suc- WATER. 


cession. I hope yet to see many of them grow-| Three-quarters of a century have not yet rolled 
ing on American soil. There is a rubus now in | away since the simple elementary nature of wa 
bloom whose flowers are as large and nearly a3 | ter began to be excluded from ‘the articles of 
perfect, and quite as beautiful, as our own double ‘faith maintained by philosophic men. Water 
white roses. I have seen the vine growing in | i, gow no longer regarded as simffle, elemental, 
country farm-yards to the height of ten feet, | indivisible. It isa compound body. After it 
white with its scented blossoming. has been freed from everything extraneous, in 
Our latest dates from New-York are to the|the shape of air, coloring matter, or earthy sa- 
18th of February, received a week since. A! line impregnation—after it has been rendered 
letter from hence to the Atlantic States, and its by the most careful process of human art absolute 
reply, takes a round six months to go and come | water, still it remains a substance compound. 
by the English overland mail. You will receive | To those who are unacquainted with this fact, 
this via Califoroia in sixty days orso. Oh! for | developed as it has been bythe chemical science 
that much talked-of line of Pacific steamers and | of modern times, it appears scarcely credible, 
the Califtrnia railroad, when Japan will no|That a thing so limpid, clear, colorless, 
longer seem at the world’s end from you. tasteless as pure water, should not in itself be 
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SS 
simple and uncompounded, sounds at first as ifj pond to every season and every part of the 
it were a contradiction of sense. The thing that| Gregorian year. The Gregorian year, we may 
js distilled from the heavens in the gerftlest| here remark, is “the new style” which was a 
dew, which stands before us in the crystal vase, | reform of the Julien year of 465 days, 6 hours, 
sparkling with diamond purity—what, it may | or “old style.” It was adopted in 1752, and 
be asked, could be demanded as a specimen of} by it the year consists of 365 days, with an 
absolute simplicity, unity, or homogeneousness, | additional day every fourth year, except the 
in preference to that? To the eye, to the finger, | last year of every century, the number of which 
tothe taste, it is absolutely one and simple. }is not divisible by four, but as the mean Gre- 
And, indeed, so far as it might be designated,| gorian year exceeds the true solar year but 
asimple element. But the moment it is placed | 23°38 seconds, the difference is very immaterial, 
under the influence of agencies regulated by | amounting to but a day in 3866 years. 

chemical manipulation—especially the bound- 
less might of the galvano-electricity—water is ITEMS OF NEWS. 
instantly resolved | pe wos ~ Se = New Discoveries oF Pennsyivania O1.—The cit- 
least, regarded as its constituent elements. It 18 | izens of Bedford, Penn., have taken the preliminary 
found to be made up of two aeriform bodies, | steps for organizing a Company to drill for oil. The 
two gases or air-like substances, named respect-| Bedford Gazette says :—‘ Ove indication, which we 
ively, oxygen and hydrogen. The former of believe we have not mentioned in the paper, has been 
these mixed in the proportion of about one-fifth witnessed by some.of our citizens, and seems conclu- 


; * sive as to the presence of volatile bituminous deposits 
part of the whole, forms the life-sustaining in Bedford valley. At the mouth of the Creek, if a 
element in the common atmospheric a1f;| pole be thrust into the sawdust, leaves and sand 
the latter is known in its terribly destructive | which have collected at one place into quite a pile in 


power, when fired accidentally in coal-mining | the eddy water, there rises, on withdrawing the pole, 
operations. Oxygen diluted in the air we | # Jet of gas, which, being lighted, burns for a minute 
breathe is necessary to the life of all, whether |" "Or before the orifice closes up by the action of 
n ; ’ 7 the water. This phenomenon may be witnessed at 
animal or vegetable beings. Without its pre-| any time of low water by the curious.” 
sence they droop and die; whereas, hydrogen,} ae Froatine Scaoon ar Baxrimors.— From a re- 
taken alone, becomes destructive to €very | cently issued report of the operations of the Floating 
living thing. These two gaseous elements, | School at Baltimore, organized in 1857, under the 
then, are the simple components of water,—a 


auspices of the Board of Trade and the Public School 
body totally different from both. Wallis. Commissioners, we learc tbat the school has proved 
ann EEtin citi 2A 


a successful experiment, and bids fair to be eminently 
A NEW YEAR. 


useful in training youths for the commercial marine 
of our country. In the last year there were 80 en- 
trances to the school, 72 withdrawals; on the roll 
On the 19th ult.; the Jewish Elul began. | 2°¥; 74 porto: withdrawn, 23 went to sea; three 
This is the Twelfth month of the Hebrew civil Sided aee ie one 
° ° e ork ex. 
yetr, od = —_ S - Reva y | Me press wagons, 6,288 public carts, 1,200 dirt carts, 328 
€ 8 y ene P charcoal carts, 130 street railroad cars (which does 
commences, which is the second of the year] not include those on some of the roads), the latter 
1277 of the era dating from the flight of Ma-| paying $44 each; there are 50 licensed boarding 
homet. The Jewish year, consisting of twelve | houses, a ap $10 ra 1,742 aed 328 
. porters, who pay license o a@ year, and 50 cents 
lunations, contains 354 days, but the month a ene al; while there are nine chimney-sweepers, 
of Veader is intercalated seven times in each paying a license of $3 each, and 772 pediers who pay 
cycle of nineteen years, to correct the average | a jice.se of $6 per apnum. New York has 55 pawn- 
duration of the year. This embolismic month | brokers, who pay a license of $50 each} 219 second- 
ranks in the thirteenth of the Jewish year. — oo os a rom oy ioe a at $25 
each ; junk carts and boa each; 845 back- 
In the chronology of the Musselmans, the year ney coaches, $5 each; 822 backney coach drivers, $1 
is lunar, consisting of twelve lunations, or of each ; 1,015 stages, $20 each; 1,842 stage drivers, 
354 days, nineteen times > a cycle of only 25 cents each ; and 43 intelligence offices, at 
years, and of 355 days eleven times. e 
American Almanac states that the average 
length of this year is therefore 354 days and 
eleven-thirteenths of a day, which differs only 
thirty-three seconds from the truth ; ® degree increased by one-tenth of the annual revenue of the 
of exactness that could have been attained! state. In addition, each county has four leagues of 
. osed of this tenth of the land reservation, and fifty 
three years the Mahometan months will corres] leagues of land, of which sales have been made to the 






























$25 each. 

Tue School Fund of Texas already amounts to 
nearly three millions of. dollars. Two millions of 
this fund is derived from the fund received from the 
United States under the boundary treaty. This is 

only by a long series of observations. But 4s] land devoted by the State for the use of the common 
no allowance is made for the excess of the vary and | pater of the —— aoe in the 
elev. : : tracts donated to railroad companies, the other tenth 
or na “ o = ee ‘1 wees he being appropriated to the university fund. The whole 

le time OF twelve 6ynodical periods Or university fund is now estimated at $1,000,000, com- 
moon, it is obvious that once in about thirty- 
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amount of $200,000, with a donation of $100,000 
from the U. 5. bonds. 





Great Eastern.—The total number of persons who 
visited the Great Eastern during her stay in New York 
was about 159,000. The visitors at Annapolis num- 
bered not far from 20,000 —a total of 179,000, which, 
at 50 cents a head, would make her receipts for sight- 
seers $89,000. 


Cootres.—Three cargoes of Coolies, numbering 
seven hundred and twenty-eight in all, have recently 
landed at Havana. They were held at four to six 
dollars per month salary on an eight years’ contract. 
Their market value was from three to four hundred 
dollars each. 


CRANBERRIES.—The cranberry crop of Minnesota, it 
is stated, will this year exceed that of any previous 
year since the settlement of the country. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Fiovr ano Mgat.—The market for Flour is rather 
firmer, but there is not much inquiry either for ex- 
ports or home consumption. Small sales of fresh 
ground extra Flour at $5 50 a5 62 per barrel, and 
superfine in a small way to supply the trade, at $5 50 
up to 5 75, asin quality. Extra family and fancy lots 
ranges from $7 00 to 6 75. Rye Flour is offered at 
$3 624, and Pennsylvania Corn Meal at $3 31} per 
barrel. 

Grain.—There is a light supply of Wheat and prices 
are better. Sales of good and prime Southern and 
Pennsylvania red at $1 35 a $1 37, and white $1 45 a 
157. Rye is selling at 73 a 78 cents. Corn is firm, 
with small sales of good yellow at 70 a 714 cents. 
Oxts are in fair request; 3,000 bushels of fair and 
good Delaware sold at 35 a 36 eents. Pennsylvania, 
old crop, is worth 38 cents. 


CLOvERSEED is scarce, and if here, would readily 
command $5 445 50 per 64 pounds. New Tim- 
othy commands $2 50 a 2 75. and Flaxseed is worth 
1 62 per bushel. 








, Farms known as Olney and Wilna, situated in 
Marford county, Maryland, about 6 miles north of 
Magnolia Station on the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
B»ltimore Railroad, and near Friends’ Meeting-house 


Fe SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale the 


at Fallston. 


‘The whole tract embraces about Six Huxprep Aorgs, 
upon which there are two large First Crass Resipen- 
cas, with commodious Barns, SraBies, and other our- 
BUILDINGS, all in first rate order, together with several 
excelieat tenant houses, Blacksmith and Wheelwright 
The land is in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, with a due proportion of wood land, well laid off, 
Being entirely 
healthy, and in the neighborhood of excellent society, 
the above property offers inducements to parties wish- 
ing to purchase, rarely tobe met with. It will be sold 
together or divided into two or more places to suit 
purchasers. Payments will be made easy. For fur- 
ther particulars, apply to ISAAC TYSON, Jr., 71 


Shop, &. 


and fencing in first rate condition. 


Second street, Baltimore. 9 mo. 1—4t. 





SCHOOL for the preparation of Girle for Friends’ 
Central School, under the care of a committtee 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, Race Street, west 
of Fifteenth, will be opened in one of the rooms of 
the New Meeting House, on Second day, 3d of 9th 


month, 1860. 
Application for admission may be made to 


INTELLIGENCER. 


a Compilation which I have prepared of the 


Tuomas Srory,” is now publisbed and ready for de. 
livery. They form a 12mo. volume of 363 pages ; the 
price in cloth binding is $1 per single copy, or siz 
copies for $5.00. 


street. 


EE NEAL Pare 
}‘HE SCHOOLS under the care of Green Street Pres 
3d of next month. 


premises, S. E. cor. of Fourth and Green Streets, and 
consist of a girls’ Grammar school, a Secondary and 
a Primary school for boys and girls. 
apply to either of the undersigned, EN 








in advance, the other half at the end of the se 
For Circulars containing further parti 


8 mo. 25, LYDIA GILLINGHAM, No. 1516 Vine oy 












































“ Conversations, Discussions, aND ANECDOTES op 


Persons procuring subscriptions will be entitled t ] 


one copy extra for every five subscribed for. 


Orders received by T. Edward Zell, No. 439 Market 
NATH’L RICHARDSORX, 
Byberry, 8th mo. 31st, 1860. 


parative Meeting, will re-open on Second day thé 


ve 


“ 







These schools are situate on the Meeting House 


For particul 
“a 


David Ellis, No. 617 Franklin street. 
M. Saunders, No. 543 York Avenue, 7) 
Elizabeth J. Bacon, 11th above Green. 
Hannah M. Levick, No. 532 Dillwyn street, 


Philadelphia, 8th mo. 13th, 1860. 8th mo. 25,.. i 
0 
‘HARON FEMALE SEMIN ARY.—The school yearof exp 
this Institution is divided into two terms of five T 
months eacb. A vacation of one month at thegend of iti 
each term. the 
The fall term will commence the Ist of the 10th AG 

month ensuing, and continue in session until the close 
of the 2nd month 1861. = 
For terms and other particulars, see Circular, whieh SE 

may be obtained by addressing the principals, Darby 

P. O., Delaware County. Pennsylvania, or at the store 

of Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Principals 
JANE P. GRAHAME, } ant 
8 mo. 25 —2 mo. 

pr 
YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.= ca 
The Eleventh session of Byberry Boarding School, ag 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, < » 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth mo di 

1860, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course gt 
of instraction embraces all the branches of a liberal ¥ 

English education. : nah 


Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one balf payab 





JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P.O., Penna. © 
8 mo. 4—2m. 





‘\ ATON ACADEMY.—The Sixth Term of thea 
“4 Institution will open for the reception of Pa ; 


mi 

80 

an 

in 

I 

ed 

m 

ne 

fe 

both sexes on the First-day of the Tenth month next, be 
and continue a period of forty weeks, divided into two at 
equal sessions. 4 K3 to 
a 

b 

80 

mn 

f 

ol 

fe 

u 


Terms $130.00 per term ff 40 weeks. : a 
“65.00 per half’ 20 « i 
Catalogues, containing particulars, will be sent © 


every person desiring the same. 


Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal and Proprietor. 


or WILLIAM A. OHANDLER, Principal Instractot. 7 


© 


s 


Kennett Square, Chester County: |” 
7 mo. 21, 1860. : 


Merrihew @ Thompson, Fre., Lodgest. a 





